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WARING PLAN 


A suggestion to drunken sailors engaged in the relief of unemployment. 


By HENDRIK CAROL GILES 


are to continue to engage in public works 

simply for the sake of giving employment 
and of putting money into circulation, a substan- 
tial share of the investment should 


be made in the field of public 


66 i governments or voluntary relief agencies 


quent cost to itself and to its citizens for fighting 
disease and epidemic. 

One less money-minded might observe, too, 
that public health work brings the community 
direct returns in the form of reduc- 
tion of sickness and death. 


health.” 

This is the text of a proposal 
originally launched by James J. 
Waring, a public-spirited physician 
and a leading spirit in public health 
development in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 

When a man of wealth employs 
a pair of flunkeys to wear knee- 
breeches and brass buttons while 
they flank a doorway, he gives them 
employment and he puts money 


At present, in the name of re- 
lief, the federal government is 
financing many construction proj- 
ects of questionable necessity— 
some directly, others through loans. 

And under the same banner, 
locally raised funds dedicated to 
the relief of unemployment are 
being spent in large part for ‘‘made 
work” which has little or no imme- 
diate necessity: cutting weeds, dig- 
ging ditches, shovelling dirt in 


into circulation. But professors of Apostle of Hermes summer and snow in winter, and 


economics sometimes point out the 

fact that this noble patron could make the same 
money “work twice’ by having his two em- 
ployees raise food products, instead, to distrib- 
ute among the destitute. 


Without extra cost 


Similarly, when the government contracts for 
the construction of a building which is not par- 
ticularly needed, it gives employment and puts 
money into circulation. But it thus sacrifices an 
opportunity to make its money “work twice.” 
For without extra cost it could, for instance, do 
urgently needed public health work. Thus, as a 
by-product, it would make a.saving in subse- 


so forth. 


Two proposals . 

The Waring Plan involves two proposals. The 
first relates primarily to federal expenditures 
for relief, the second primarly to Jocal relief 
work. 

The first proposal provides that if the federal 
government continues to finance construction 
projects for relief, a portion of such expenditures 
shall be diverted into public health projects. 
These would be constructed under the supervi- 
sion of the federal Public Health Service. They 
would be capital investments: modernizing and 
enlarging water systems, garbage reduction 
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plants, and sewage disposal systems—building 
hospitals for the care of patients with communi- 
cable diseases—and so on. Such projects are 
almost at a standstill because of the present 
necessity for reducing tax burdens. But in many 
communities they are urgently needed. 

Cities would be encouraged by the federal 
disbursing authorities to proceed promptly with 
needed improvements for public health pur- 
poses, through the offer of long-term federal 
loans upon favorable conditions. A stitch in 
time. Frequently a city’s failure to construct a 
hospital or a sanitation plant results in an epi- 
demic more costly than the construction would 
have been. 

The second proposal is that a portion of the 
funds which are locally raised for unemploy- 
ment relief shall be expended through health 
departments and other health agencies. These 
sums would then be devoted to employment for 
various types of work—for immunization cam- 
paigns, for inspection services to improve milk 
and food supplies, for clerical work incidental 
to health projects, for inspection of housing con- 
ditions which are rapidly growing worse, for 
care of poverty stricken mothers and their in- 
fants, and so forth. 


White-collar workers 


In relief projects ‘the forgotten man” is likely 
to be the white-collar worker. And in this class, 
not only clerical workers but many trained men 
and women—including some doctors and nurses 
—are now in real need of employment. When 
we employ men of education and technical ex- 
perience to cut weeds, it involves an economic 
waste. If possible we should direct their efforts 
to work of genuine social value. We have more 
than the problem of giving employment. The 
Waring Plan recognizes the further problem of 
giving effective employment. In other words, 
while we are fighting unemployment, we may as 
well be fighting—incidentally—some of our old 
friends such as smallpox, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and those visitations so agreeably 
known as the social diseases. 


Of course you remember that the cholera epi- 
demic of 1892 cost the State of Hamburg 430 
million healthy marks—not to mention 8,600 
lives—on account of water pollution; and that 
during the following year the modernization of 
its water plant—which would have prevented 
the Hamburg epidemic—cost the state only 23 
million marks (five per cent), and no lives. 


Dole employment 


America shivers at the word ‘‘Dole’’—by 
which we mean, let us say, food-money paid for 
no service rendered. But we all know that the 
hungry must be fed. Therefore we have but one 
alternative to the dole: employment. However, 
food-money paid for a futile service is little bet- 
ter than food-money paid for no service at all. 
Having coined one phrase—''food-money'’—we 
may as well coin another: ‘dole employment.” 
When we disguise a dole by requiring the re- 
cipient to do work which is not economically 
warranted, it is ‘dole employment.” I recall 
seeing the author of a study which was heralded 
as the best analysis of “How America should 
finance the World War,” drafted, clad in a two 
dollar suit of khaki, and stationed in a roadside 
canteen at Camp Meade, selling soda pop for 
Uncle Sam to the thin brown line of ’eroes. We 
are likely to have kindred entertainment during 
the coming months unless, by clever planning, 
“made” work is ‘‘made” worth while. 

If anyone should ever again have a ten dollar 
bill, and if he should have an opportunity to buy 
with it—without impropriety—a bottle of Moet 
and Chandon 1909 Extra Dry and Extra Bubbly, 
we would applaud him for doing so. But if he 
should then try to usurp a halo by claiming that 
he had made the purchase in order to put the 
ten dollars into circulation, we would eye him 
askance. For he could have bought two hundred 
loaves of bread instead, and thus have provided 
ballast for five hundred willing stomachs. 

By the same token we enjoy seeing money 
thrown into the air by federal, state and local 
governments—and also by voluntary relief com- 
mittees. But we will view with especial respect 
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the public or private agency which contrives to 
expend its emergency funds, and to direct the 
goods and the labor which its relief work in- 
volves, in a way which will achieve a significant 
social benefit. 

Maybe someone can make a suggestion which 
is better than the Waring Plan. But it will not 
be a suggestion for any form of futile spending. 


P. S. A friend of my sister's husband has just 
read the proof of this article, and discovered 
evidences of partisanship in it. I have reread it 
without discovering a single comment which re- 
lates with more force to the attitude of one 
major party than to the attitude of the other. 
At any rate it reflects no views but my own—and 
unfortunately I have no sister. 


THE ONCE OVER 


A legislator looks at the literary landscape. 


BOOKS 


The Unemployment Problem—a Catholic View- 
point. Thurber M. Smith. Bruce Publishing 
Company. Milwaukee, 1932. 218 pages. 

Every man has a natural right to work and 

a duty lies upon the state to protect and 

stabilize that right. Unemployment may be 

reduced by: 

1. Organizing the labor market to cut 
down the duration of unemployment. 

2. Measures of security to tide the worker 
over periods of joblessness. 

3. Regulation of industry. 

Another way of approaching the problem 

without radically changing our economic 

structure is through the use of consumers’ 

cooperatives to provide a wide distribution 

of purchasing power. 


The Guaranty of Bank Deposits. Richard M. 
Boeckel, Editorial Research Reports, March 
24, 1932. 16 pages. 

Eight states passed laws guaranteeing bank 
deposits in the decade 1907-1917. By 1930 
each of these laws had either been repealed 
or discontinued. In most cases the plan was 
abandoned before the present depression. 
The states which experimented with it were 
largely agricultural, with industries insufh- 
ciently diversified to insure an adequate dis- 
tribution of the risks. Furthermore no bank 
deposit system made an attempt to classify 
risks as between strong and weak banks, 
with the result that the strong banks were 


driven into the National Banking System, 
leaving only the weaker institutions subject 
to the bank guarantee laws. 


Year Book, 1932. Virginia League of Munici- 
palities. Richmond, Virginia. 222 pages. 

_ This year book is much more than a mu- 
nicipal manual. It is packed with pertinent 
information on the problems a legislator 
must face.. The section on State Govern- 
ment contains a description of the duties 
of the principal state officers; the section on 
Election Procedure contains a useful ab- 
stract of the election laws; the sections on 
County and City Government give data on 
taxes, valuations, and debts. 


Who's Who in Government, 1932. Biographi- 
cal Research Bureau, New York City. 1307 
pages. $10. 

A compilation of the biographies of over 
19,000 men and women in public life. The 
names are selected in an attempt to choose 
those best known in federal, state, and 
county government. This second edition 
has been broadened by the inclusion of over 
7,000 additional biographies. ‘Who's 
Who in Government” also includes a copy 
of the Constitution, qualifications for vot- 
ing in each state, a list of Presidents of the 
United States, duties of cabinet members, 
and a table containing the names and posi- 
tions of the most important state and ter- 
ritorial officials arranged according to states 
and territorites. 
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REPORTS 


An Educational Program for New York State’s 
Penal System. Report, Commission to Inves- 
tigate Prison Administration. New York. 
January, 1932. 


After presenting a survey of the present 

facilities for academic, vocational, and cul- 

tural education in the penal institutions of 
the Empire State, the Commission recom- 
mends: 

1. That inmates be not employed as teach- 
ers. 

2. That the prison educational work be 
coordinated with the other educational 
work of the state. 

3. That emphasis be placed on those edu- 
tional activities which will prepare 
the inmates for social life when their 
terms have been served. 


diting their business. The general consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that this device 
affords relief from the congestion of judi- 
cial business, and experience has shown that 
the danger of inconsistency between the two 
divisions of the court is very small. 


LEGAL ProcepurRE: Responsibility of Laymen 
for Law Reform. Kenneth Dayton. The Panel, 
May-June, 1932. New York. 


“Why is it that the Bar cannot or does not 
suggest legal reform without the aid of lay- 
men? We must face the fact that the small 
minority who actually conduct the work of 
the Bar Association carry little weight with 
legislators. These lawyers who appear be- 
fore legislative committees as proponents 
of reform are likely to be treated as the 
theorists of the profession. Those whom 
they meet are sound practical politicians, 
who inquire whence comes the demand for 
reform, what support has it, and are not 


Proposals for Changes in the Penal and Correc- much interested in reform for its own sake. 
tion Laws. Commission to Investigate Prison “Why should the legislature listen to a 


The commission reports that considerable 
progress has been made in the improvement 
of prison administration. Extension of the 
civil service system and the institution of 
schools for prison guards have resulted in 
a marked improvement in personnel. Al- 
though serious over-crowding continues, 
some relief has been secured through the 
construction of new units. Considerable 
progress has been made in the classification 
of prisoners according to their physical, 
psychiatric, and intellectual developments, 
thus improving prison administration and 
preparing the prisoners for resocialization 
prior to parole. 


Administration. New York. February, 1932. few lawyers if their demands for reform are 


not supported by the public? Is the reform 
of benefit only for this small professional 
group, or is the reform of general public 
benefit? Its proponents assert the latter, but 
if this is the fact, why is not the public pres- 
ent through its civic and business organiza- 
tions, showing its interest and making its 
own demand? The absence of lay represen- 
tatives fairly indicates that the public is 
not really concerned.” 


Prisons: Printing Industries for State Use Es- 
tablished within State Prisons in the U.S. A. 
F. R. Cowell. Public Administration [Lon- 
don}. April, 1932. 


One-third of the American states have es- 


MAGAZINES tablished a system under which part or all 

of their governmental printing is done m 

Courts: Supreme Courts Sitting in Divisions. prisons or reformatories. This system has 
Susie M. Sharp. North Carolina Law Review. been accepted without serious opposition 
June, 1932. from either administrative departments or 


In fourteen states the Supreme Court is au- 
thorized to sit in two or more divisions, but 
in three of these states the judges have not 
availed themselves of this method of expe- 


trade unions. The skilled character of the 
trade the prisoners learn in these institu- 
tions has made it easier for them to obtain 
work upon release. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Publishes the following editorial, entitled “Poison Gas for Civil Servants,” commenting on 
an article in the June number of State Government. 


N its collective mind, assuming that it has 
if such equipment, Congress feels that it has 

been unjustly condemned for its intermina- 
ble. wrangling in this session, its reluctance to 
pare down federal expenditures, and a general 
incompetence prodigally ascribed to it by ‘busi- 
ness leaders’’ everywhere. In STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, the organ of the American Legislators’ 
Association, Professor Leonard D. White, civil 
service commissioner of Chicago, thus protests 
against ‘‘Gibbering at Government”: 

Present excitement over the least painful way 
of pulling in our financial belt will pass away in 
due course of time, either with a readjustment of 
costs of government, or with the eventual return 
of better times for the taxpayer. But unfortun- 
ately ‘the evil that men do lives after them,’ and 
the unbridled language of current ill-tempered 
assaults on government is liable to disturb our 
fundamental attitudes toward official institu- 
tions for years to come. . . 


“We may all agree that governmental costs 


are out of proportion to present price levels and 
must be reduced. Let us not, however, unload a 
cloud of poisonous gas upon the body of men 
and women employed by government for the 
performance of public service. Its only effect 
will be to cripple the conduct of civil affairs for 
years to come.” 

To which amiable defense it must be rejoined 
that not by any means all the poison gas, or the 
most acrid varieties of it, have come from non- 
official sources. This day issues from the press a 
book by Congressman James M. Beck, in which 
that minion of government pictures all Wash- 
ington as a veritable bedlam. Or read what 
Senator Borah thinks about the wisdom and 
patriotism of the national convention of his own 
party, largely made up of and wholly directed 
by officeholders. Every issue of the Congres- 
sional Record reeks of the very mustard gas 
which Professor White deplores. 

Can it be that every civil servant wears an 
invisible but highly efficacious gas mask? 


GRIEVOUS OVER-TAXING 


An expose of some of the guilty parties that are beyond the legislators’ control. 
By HONORABLE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Former President of the Pennsylvania Executive Council. 


STOPPED my horse lately where a great 
| number of people were collected at a ven- 

due of merchant's goods. The hour of sale 
not being come, they were conversing on the 
badness of the times; and one of the company: 
called to a plain, clean old man with white locks, 
Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the 
times? Won't these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we ever be able to pay them? 
What would you advise'us to do?” ~Father Abra- 
ham stood up and replied, “If you would have 
my advice, I will give it to you in short; for ‘A 
word to the wise is enough,’ and ‘Many words 


won't fill a bushel’ as Poor Richard sayd.” They 
all joined, desiring him to speak his mind, and 
gathering round him, he proceeded as follows: 

“Friends,” says he, “and neighbors, the taxes 
are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by 
the government were the only ones we had to 
pay, we might the more easily discharge them; 
but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much 
by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly; and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or de- 
liver us, by allowing an abatement.” 
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STATE AID FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Information compiled from a digest by Freda Ring Lyman of the United 


Bureau. 


Kind of Relief Provided 


| Administered by 


8 
States Children’s 
Amount | 
State Appropriated Source of Funds 
(in dollars) | 
California 1,500,000 | General funds 
Illinois 20,000,000 | Tax anticipation notes 
Maryland 24,000 | Racing license fees 
New Hampshire 75,000 General fund 
New Jersey 9,616,000 | Gas tax, motor vehicle 
license fees 
25,000,000 | Additional income 
New York 15,000,000 Bond issue * 
Ohio 22,015,000 | Auto licenses, gas taxes, 
utility tax 
Oklahoma 1,000,000 — Gas tax, general fund 
Pennsylvania 10,000,000 Bond issue 
Rhode Island 2,540,000 | General and highway 


Governor to specify ' 
Home relief 


Governor to specify 


Home relief 


relief or home 


relief 
Work relief or home 
relief 


Work relief or home 
relief 

Home relief, distribu- 
tion of seed to farmers 

Home relief 


Work relief or home 


Department of finance 


Emergency relief 
commission 
Governor 


Governor and state 
board of public wel- 
fare 

Emergency relief 
administration 

Emergency relief 
administration 


Relief commission 
Governor and emer- 


gency relief board 
Department of welfare 


Unemployment relief 


funds 
Wisconsin 


relief commission 


7,000,000 Additional income tax, Work relief or home Industrial commission 


chain store license fees __ relief 


* $110,000 of this amount to be used for camps for unemployed workers. 


“Contingent upon approval of bond issue at general election November, 1932. 


LOCAL SELF - GOVERNMENT 


By PROFESSOR HOWARD LEE McBAIN, 


Columbia University. 


There are, of course, those who urge that 
the city is in need of constant tutelage. This 
amounts to the assertion that the city is incap- 
able of self-government. It may be freely ad- 
mitted that all of our units of government show 
occasional, if not indeed frequent, appearances 
of political incapacity. It may be admitted also 
that in many instances cities have been protected 
against themselves by state legislatures. But 
the homely fact is that while in the fluxes of our 


politics state governments are sometimes supe- 
rior to city governments in standards of civic 
righteousness and ability, they are also some- 
times grossly inferior in these standards. In the 
face of such fluxes tutelage may be needed 
today and protection against tutelage tomorrow. 
By and large, the capacity of the city for self- 
government is doubtless measured directly by 
our Capacity as a people for creating and oper- 
ating democratic institutions. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


A distinguished contemporary discusses the possibilities 
of concerted action. 


French critic and traveller, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, declared: 

“Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all 
dispositions constantly form asso- 
ciations. They have not only com- 
mercial and manufacturing com- 
panies, in which all take part, but 
associations of a thousand other 
kinds, religious, moral, serious, fu- 
tile, extensive, restricted, enor- 
mous, or diminutive. Americans 
make associations to give entertain- 
ments, to found establishments for 
education, to build inns, to con- 
struct churches, to diffuse books, 
to send missionaries to the anti- 
podes, and in this manner they 
found hospitals, prisons, and 
schools. . . . Wherever, at the head of some 
new undertaking, you see the government in 
France, or a man of rank in England, in the 
United States you will be sure to find an asso- 
ciation.” 


t was just a century ago that the celebrated 


Business conferences 


According to a study by Professor Emerson 
D. Fite of Vassar College, entitled “Govern- 
ment by Cooperation,”” which was recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, we have lost 
none of this desire to form associations. Busi- 
ness associations, trade organizations, coopera- 
tive societies, or conferences have been formed 
in almost every field of industrial or commer- 
cial activity. In many cases these organizations 
have come to be the recognized devices for the 
regulation of American business, and in certain 
fields they have rivalled such governmental 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commission in 
usefulness. The various departments at Wash- 
ington have recognized the importance of these 
groups, have assisted in their conferences, and 


Professor Emerson D. Fite 


have encouraged their development. See the 270 
page list of “Commercial and Industrial Organi- 
zations of the United States” published in 1931 
by the Department of Commerce. 

“Government by Cooperation,” 
however, is not confined to busi- 
ness enterprises. Many readers will 
be surprised at the extent of infor- 
mal liaison between the hundreds 
of governmental agencies in the 
United States. Federal coordina- 
tors, judicial conferences, associa- 
tions of grand jurors, the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association, the 
New England Council for Eco- 
nomic Development, the Port 
Authority of New York, the hun- 
dreds of organizations of state 
officials (see STATE GOVERNMENT 
for May, 1932), and the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, are 
all examples of organizations designed to bring 
together various governmental agencies for 
their mutual benefit. They frequently are able 
to promote uniformity where that flower can 
bloom advantageously, but their existence tends 
to reduce the occasion for increasing the func- 
tions of the federal government and thus im- 
posing on the states a more centralized system 
than they want. 


Federal grants 


One of the most striking examples ot cooper- 
ation between state and federal governing agen- 
cies has developed from the grants of the fed- 
eral subsidies to the states. Cooperation between 
the states and the United States has existed for 
years, but one has only to read the third chapter 
of Prof. Fite’s book to be astounded at the extent 
of its recent development. The process of pro- 
viding federal funds for local governmental 
units is most familiar in connection with the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, although it is by no 
means confined to that department. Such serv- 
ices are frequently rendered under more or less 
formal agreements between state agricultural 
officers and a bureau head in Washington. The 
federal bureau provides personnel, forms, and 
sometimes the materials with which the work is 
to be done, and in return the state officers agree 
to assist the federal inspectors, enforce regula- 
tions established by the federal departments, and 
report regularly to Washington. This coordi- 
nated action provides a solution for problems 
which would be otherwise virtually insoluble. It 
would be difficult, for example, to enforce such 
laws as the Federal Food and Drug Act without 
the combined efforts of the states and the nation. 


Government by cooperation is, of course, tre- 
mendously complicated. It does not fit into the 
simple molds of legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial agencies which we heard about in civics 
class. Professor Fite concludes, however, that 
heterogeneous and informal arrangements of 
this character are more likely to be effective in 
our modern social life. Nor do they impair the 
fundamental principles of self-government. As 
President Hoover has said, “Self-government 
does not, and should not imply the use of politi- 
cal agencies alone. Progress is born of coopera- 
tion in the community, and not from govern- 
mental restraints. The government should assist 
and encourage these movements of collective 


self-help.” 


GENTLE VOTERS AT PLAY 


Leagues of Enfranchised Electors contribute to the cause 
of clarity in government. 


UR national government, with its activi- 
ties and its officers, has been described 
in an astonishing number of pamphlets 

and books, including some that are accurate. 
But there are very few satisfactory descriptions 
of the governments of individual states. The 
puzzled citizen who might like to learn more of 
the activities of his state officers is not the only 
one who may be at a loss to know where to turn. 
Legislators themselves frequently find that in- 
formation regarding the government which they 
control can only be acquired by the slow process 
of personal experience in committee rooms, in 
legislative halls, or in administrative offices. 

In an occasional state there is a published 
description of the government which has been 
prepared by a member of the Political Science 
Department of the State University. These dis- 
cussions are frequently useful to lawmakers, but 
they are usually too technical to be of great value 
to the average voter. 

Some voters are more fortunate, however. 
The series of Voters’ Handbooks which the 
Leagues of Women Voters have prepared in 


several of the states is an interesting demonstra- 
tion of what can be done in presenting exact 
and useful data to Milady—and Milord—Citi- 
zen. 

In some states, notably Minnesota, Ohio, and 
New Jersey, these organizations have issued di- 
gests of the election laws, presenting this tech- 
nical material in a form which is much more 
useful than the reprint of the election statutes. 

In other states, such as Michigan, Indiana, 
and Illinois, the League of Women Voters has 
gone further and has published a voters’ hand- 
book containing information concerning: (1) 
the administrative organization of the state; (2) 
the organization of county and municipal gov- 
ernments; (3) the duties of the state and local 
officers; (4) political party organizations; and 
(5) election laws. 

Those charged with the compilation of the 
official state year books may profitably consult 
these little volumes, for they are splendid ex- 
amples of effective presentation of information 
with which that mythical character, the citizen, 
should be familiar. 


GOVERNORS 


Jottings concerning the conference recently held in Richmond. 
By JAMES E. PATE, 
Department of Political Science, College of William and Mary. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT called the first con- 

ference of Governors twenty-four years 

ago to consider matters of common con- 
cern to the American Commonwealths. The 
Governors have contin- 
ued these conferences 
each succeeding year to 
exchange views and re- 
count experiences on 
subjects of importance 
to the people of the 
states; to promote uni- 
formity in state legisla- 
tion; to increase efh- 
ciency in state admini- 
stration. 


Economy in lowa 


Chairman 


On the opening Mon- 
day morning when the twenty-fourth confer- 
ence convened in the historic Old Hall of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, the Governors of 
twenty-seven states answered the roll call. After 
an address of welcome by Pollard of Virginia 
and a response by Rolph of California, Turner 
of Iowa opened the conference with an address 
about taxation in farm states. ‘Out in Iowa, he 
said, “we need a cost of production price for 
farm products, a dollar stabilized through a 
changed policy on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, lower interest rates, and a reduction 
in taxes.’” He admitted that a more business- 
like administration had saved taxes in the Buck- 
eye State. 


Centralization in North Carolina 


Thereupon Gardner described North Caro- 
lina’s highway experiment. (See STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, March 1931, November 1931, May 1932.) 


A survey, made by the state administration 
with the cooperation of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads had brought out the fact 
that there were only 45,000 miles of county 
roads instead of the 67,000 miles—claimed by 
the counties—on which the state had been bas- 
ing its division of the gasoline tax. For instance, 
1,760 miles reported by one county shrank to 
778 under the official speedometer. The survey 
also showed that the standards of maintenance 
were satisfactory in a few wealthy counties, but 
inadequate in most of the others. One county, 
for instance, was spending 54 times as much on 
roads as an adjacent county. In one county the 
average per mile cost was $688, in another $14. 
It was proposed that the state should take over 
all county roads. This plan was opposed, said 
Gardner, by four classes: (1) those who feared 
to pioneer; (2) the 150 local boards and 500 
officers who would lose 
their patronage; (3) 
those who believed that 
the plan violated the 
principles of local self- 
government; (4) the 
road contractors and the 
salesmen of road ma- 
chinery. 

The plan was adopted 
by the North Carolina 
Legislature and an act 
passed under which no 
county can make any 
levy on property for 
road purposes. The state now meets the addi- 
tional expenditure entailed for construction and 
maintenance of local roads by an increase of 
the gasoline tax from five to six cents and by 
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retaining that part of the gasoline tax which 
formerly was allocated to the counties. To pro- 
mote the unity of the new highway system, the 
highway commission was reorganized; it now 
consists of six members appointed from the 
state at large. The North Carolina experiment 
probably has not been tested long enough to 
give a definite answer as to the satisfactoriness 
of such centralization, but in Governor Gard- 
ners Opinion state operation both 
of schools and of roads has proved 
satisfactory. 


Ash Lawn and Monticello 


After these interesting papers, 
the Governors motored 90 miles 
to luncheon. From Ash Lawn, his- 
toric home of James Monroe, the 
executive party proceeded to Jeff- 
erson’s neighboring hilltop home 
of Monticello, ingenious plaything 
of the versatile lawyer architect. 
Thence a visit to the nearby Uni- 


versity of Virginia, built under Host 


Jefferson's watchful eye. A dinner 
in a Charlottesville hostelry, a moonlit return 
to Richmond, and so to bed. 
Visit historic Virginia peninsula 

Throughout the following day the guberna- 
torial party was saturated in history—on James- 
town Island, among the Rockefellerian recon- 
structions in Williamsburg, at Carter’s Grove, 
in the Phi Beta Kappa Hall at the college of 
William and Mary—where they listened to an 
oration by the President of Washington and 
Lee University. They were helping to celebrate 
George Washington's Bicentennial. 


Motor safety 


Motor safety, the first topic of discussion when 
the conference convened Wednesday morning, 
Was appropriate enough after several hundred 
miles of motoring. 

Governor Ely described some of Massachu- 


setts’ methods for meeting motor problems. He 
remarked that the motor vehicle has greatly in- 
creased the responsibility of the state govern- 
ments both for road building and regulation. 
In Massachusetts last year, $25,000,000 was 
spent in the construction of highways under state 
control; 700 people were killed in automobile 
accidents; $16,000,000 was paid out as a result 
of personal injuries. Ely described the compul- 
sory automobile law of his state, 
under which these payments were 
made, and particularly recom- 
mended the “Master Card Index’’ 
by which the state keeps a careful 
check on the operation of motor 
vehicles. This index shows that 
5% of the drivers are responsible 
for most of the accidents, and that 
over 50% of the accidents occur to 
children under 15 and adults over 
55. 


Should state banks be abolished ? 


Minnesota's blond young Gov- 
ernor said ‘‘No.”’ It has been urged 
that a unified and federally supervised banking 
system would result in greater safety to depos- 
itors. Governor Olson believes that the result 
would be centralization of financial power and 
of control of credit in chain banking institu- 
tions, dominated by small metropolitan groups. 
A powerful banking monopoly, therefore, 
would succeed the age of industrial monopoly 
which has in turn supplanted the pioneer doc- 
trine of individualism. ‘This banking oligar- 
chy could actually dictate where cities should be 
built, where railroads should go, and where 
specific industries should be located.” 

Olson complimented the community banker 
who places reliance on character. Abuses can 
be corrected, the safety of state banks can be 
enhanced, by a uniform code to regulate methods 
and to provide more careful licensing. 


Duty of the state to relieve unemployment 


Governor Emmerson discussed the efforts of 
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Illinois to relieve unemployment. The respon- 
sibility of spending the state’s $20,000,000 re- 
lief fund has been placed on the counties, but 
in 1931 the state itself spent $73,000,000 on 
public works as a method of relief. 


Control of municipal expenditures 


Governor Winant, introduced as the youngest 
and one of the most modest Governors at the 
conference, said that New Hampshire has used 
the following means to 
control local expendi- 
tures: (1) the state has 
taken over the mainte- 
nance of the secondary 
road system, ‘‘thereby 
freeing local moneys 
for the use of welfare 
work”; (2) it has 
agreed to purchase local 
bonds issued in anticipa- 
tion of taxes, provided 
that the locality uses 
state social agents, fur- 
nishes the state with a 
copy of its budget, and permits the state to make 
a monthly audit. After making this agreement 
the state found that it did not have enough cash 
on hand to meet the demands of the localities. 
Therefore it arranged for a banking house to 
take over the notes of the localities upon the 
state's agreeing to repurchase them from the 
bank on a particular date, probably in October, 
after the farmers have paid their taxes. 


Affable Secretary 


Hoover 


As STATE GOVERNMENT hinted on the first 
page of its May issue, President Hoover ad- 
dressed the executives in regard to the mounting 
cost of government, the necessity for a readjust- 
ment of tax burdens, and the need for readjust- 
ment of governmental services and organiza- 
tion—national, state, and local. 

He quoted the following approximate figures 
as to governmental expenditures: 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 
(000,000 omitted) 


1913 1924 1930 
PI vccccacncicscean $ 700 $ 4,100 $ 4,200 
400 1,400 2,300 
1,800 5,400 7,500 
Re $2,900 $10,900 $14,000 


OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
(000,000 omitted) 


1913 1924: 1930 
$1,000 $21,300 $16,200 
Ee 300 1,100 1,800 
3,500 8,000 12,600 
$4,800 $30,400 $30,600 


Today, said the President, the American 
works 61 days a year to support governmental 
activities. “Continued progress on this road is 
the way to national impoverishment.” 


Organization of Conference 


The only permanent committee of the Confer- 
ence is its Executive Committee, composed of 
seven members, with Case of Rhode Island as 
chairman, and Leslie of Indiana as Treasurer. 
The Conference's permanent secretary is ex- 
Governor Hardee of Florida. The annual pro- 
grams are arranged by the Executive Committee. 
There are various local committees on enter- 
tainment. Fourteen committees of this kind 
made the twenty-fourth conference in Virginia 
a memorable one. The large proportion of time 
devoted to sight-seeing and entertainment elic- 
ited considerable comment from the press, but 
those familiar with the situation consider the 
informal discussions outside the Conference 
Hall among the most valuable features of the 
gathering. The expenses of the Governors’ Con- 
ference are met by dues of $100 apiece paid, 
under various arrangements, by most of the 
states. Said the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, “votes upon resolutions or matters of 
policy are never taken at the conferences. The 
Governors have found, over a period of years, 
that open discussion produces the best results.” 
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TAX AND DOUBLE TAX 


Duplication of taxes can be checked by coordinating federal and state revenue systems. 


By W. BROOKE GRAVES, 


Professor of Political Science, Temple University. 


T the recent meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Philadelphia, 
the writer frequently heard it suggested 

that if only the states generally would adopt the 
income tax as a major source of revenue, there 
would be plenty of money to finance welfare, 
relief, and other programs, and all our tax prob- 
lems would be solved. This point of view has 
become so widespread that it seems reasonable 
to subject it to careful examination. 


Income taxes 


The present supporters of a state income tax 
program base their argument upon at least two 
important considerations: first, the fact that the 
general property tax, still in many states the 
most important source of revenue, is unfair and 
poorly administered in many jurisdictions; sec- 
ond, the fact that the income tax, if equitable 
for federal tax purposes, should be equally fair, 
and equally productive, when used by the states. 
The important aspects of the problem which 
they overlook relates to a practice very old in 
this federal system of ours. For many years it 
has been the custom for the federal government, 
and the states, to avoid double taxation by levy- 
ing taxes on different kinds of property. Thus 
customs and excise duties have been regarded 
as sources of federal revenue, while the general 
property tax, inheritance taxes, and corporation 
taxes have been regarded as sources of state 
revenue. When the federal government levied 
the estate tax, it established a reciprocal ar- 
rangement under which the unfortunate effects 
of a double tax on inheritances have been largely 
avoided. 

An interesting illustration of the psychology 
of this situation is cited by Mr. David Law- 
rence in a recent article on tax coordination: 


“There are 13 states that have tobacco taxes. 
The revenue they derive from them is not very 
large, because the rate is usually much lower 
than the federal tax. The federal govern- 
ment, however, views these state tobacco 
taxes with a certain degree of alarm. Ogden 
L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, recently 
said that he did not think the states should 
tax tobacco, but if they were going to do so 
the federal government might as well jump 
in and tax gasoline. Since that statement was 
made, Mr. Mills has found that the new taxes 
would not bring in sufficient revenue, and he 
was compelled to recommend a tax of one 
cent a gallon on gasoline.” 
It may have been largely through the influence 
of Secretary Mills that the Republican platform 
of 1932 declares that ‘the time has come for a 
reconsideration of our tax systems, federal, state, 
and local, with a view to developing a bettér 
coordination, reducing duplication, and reliev- 
ing unjust burdens.” * 


Golden eggs 

By their ratification of the 16th Amendment, 
the states presumably relinquished their claim 
to the income tax as an important source of reve- 
nue, and transferred it to the federal govern- 
ment. If they now desire to employ this form of 
tax themselves, they should enter into some such 
arrangement with the federal government, as 
the federal government entered into with the 
states regarding the inheritance tax. It would 
indeed be unfortunate for the states and the 
federal government to enter into a rivalry in the 
use of any of their tax powers, thereby destroy- 
ing eventually a source of revenue with a large 
yield, and killing the proverbial goose that lays 
the golden egg. This is not in any wise to be 
regarded as an argument against the principle 
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of the income tax; it is an argument for the ob- 
servance of the long established practices of our 
constitutional government. 

It is sometimes argued that if the state does 
not employ an income tax, many high salaried 
city workers, who live in apartments and own 
no real property, would escape the payment of 
a state tax. The truth of this claim is doubtful, 
but let us suppose for the moment it is true. This 
class will pay a federal income tax, while those 
who own real property will pay a state or local 
property tax. Both units of government must 
be supported. Is it a matter of serious concern 
that some citizens should not contribute to the 
support of both governmental agencies, as long 
as no citizen escapes contributing to one of 
them? 

Pennsylvanians pay 
Let us suppose that A, B, C, and D pay both 


federal and state taxes. If the burden placed 
upon each group of taxpayers is substantially 
the same, would it not be just as satisfactory if 
we devised a fair, yet less costly system of col- 
lection, whereby A and C paid a federal tax and 
B and D a state tax? Pennsylvanians paid the 
following federal and state taxes—exclusive of 
local taxes—in the year 1927: 


Per cent Per cent 
of income of income Total per cent 
paid to federal paid to state paid in federal 
government government and state taxes 
Incomes over 
$10,000....... 7.69 2.51 10.2 
Incomes under 
$10,000....... 2.44 4.05 6.49 


It is evident that the total percentages pre- 
sented in the last column bear some reasonable 
relation to the ability of the taxpayer to support 
our governments. The situation is unsatisfac- 
tory, however, from the point of view of the 
suggestion here presented because of the great 
inequality between federal and state taxes. 

It is clear that, if the principle of the separa- 
tion of federal and state revenues is to be pre- 
served, the states must abandon income taxes, 
or some arrangements must be worked out ap- 
portioning the receipts of the tax as between the 


states and the federal government. The selection’ 


of one of these alternatives will depend in part 
upon the other sources of revenue available. On 
this point, several observations are in order. 


Three suggestions 


First, several important state services can be 
made self-supporting. In most states, the fish 
and game work is supported by the sale of hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses. Motor licenses, opera- 
tor's licenses, and gasoline taxes support the 
highway program to a larger and larger extent. 
In many states, the costs of bank examinations 
are met by levies upon the banks, made in ac- 
cordance with the number of men employed and 
the amount of time spent. Where this policy 
can be followed, the service is obviously no 
drain upon the general state revenues. 

Second, drastic reforms should be made in the 
administration of the general property tax. This 
tax as a source of state revenue has been abol- 
ished in Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and North Carolina. Real estate is 
already overburdened, and it is almost certain 
that it will become more burdened in the future, 
due to the decline in real estate values and the 
increase in taxation. Personal property has been 
for years one of the poorest sources of revenue. 

It is, however, conceivable that with such im- 
provements in administration as have been 
worked out in Cleveland and in New York City, 
together with efficient supervision by a state tax 
board, the general property tax might be used to 
provide the local governments’ share of revenue 


_ for education and welfare, and for the usual 


activities of county and local government. 

Third, the state can secure ample revenues 
for those services which are not self supporting, 
by the use of corporation taxes; inheritance 
taxes, under the conditions noted above; and 
possibly a manufacturers’ sales tax, severance 
taxes, or other non-competitive forms of taxa- 
tion in common use among the states. The cor- 
poration tax has proved highly successful in 
Pennsylvania. It has a high yield, and is simple 
and inexpensive to administer. Inheritance 
taxes have not been used as widely or as pro- 
ductively in this country as in Europe. 
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BODY BLOW FOR STATUS QUO 


Aging young man is not impressed by office-holders or vaudeville. 


NE of America’s leading thirty-three- 
year-old university-presidents, attempt- 
ing “to cast off his education,’ com- 

ments thus on the conduct of government in this 
, country during recent years: 

| 

| 


“I am not here as a univer- 
sity president, but merely as 
a rapidly aging young man 
who ventures to say a few 
words on behalf of other 
young people who are rapidly 
| aging too, and whose worries 
are not, like mine, principally 


“We are not 
afraid” academic. 


“What a mess our predecessors have made of 
things. After attacking us as the younger gen- 
eration for ten years after the war they caused, 
they are now compelling us to earn our living 
in, and are preparing to pass on to us, a world 
wrecked by that colossal blunder and by their 
inability to cope with its consequences. Their 
stupidity, selfishness, and rapacity in the post- 
war period have matched the criminal light- 
heartedness with which they sent us into battle. 

“If we do not say that we are heartily sick 
of them, it is merely because they taught us to 
reverence our elders, and we have not yet been 
able to cast off our education. Upon what terms 
can a political party claim the allegiance of the 
rising generation? We are not impressed. We 
are not impressed by slogans or formulae art- 
fully designed to conceal the absence of all 
intention. 

“We are not impressed by people merely be- 
cause they hold office or think they ought to. 
We are not impressed by vaudeville, or publicity, 
or even money. We are not impressed by the 
status quo. 

“We are not afraid. The world does not seem 
so perfect that we should fear to change it. We 
are not afraid to struggle for the social order 
that we desire, and sooner or later we will get it. 
The future belongs to us.” 


The indignant young educator's tribute to the 
altruistic services rendered by the generation 
which is still dominant in the field of govern- 
ment is thought provoking. 

Not only does he hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. He complains of a lack of in- 
telligent, presistent, concerted planning. The 
American Legislators’ Association will scarcely 
quarrel with this plea. 

Is it possible that we might have been more 
inventive and more constructive? 

Is it possible that we might have utilized the 
knowledge and counsel of our specialists to bet- 
ter advantage? 

Our states have failed in their duty to super- 
vise the organizing and conduct of the counties, 
cities, towns, and uncounted districts within 
their borders. Incidentally the states have failed 
to organize or conduct their own governments 
properly. Is zt possible that some slight share in 
their dereliction is chargeable to the legislatures? 

Can it be that the legislators of America 
should have organized for more intelligent, per- 
sistent, concerted and disinterested planning in 
1850 or in 1875 instead of waiting until 1925? 

Is it surprising that the American Legislators’ 
Association is now becoming an influence for 
better governmental planning, mainly because 
of the zeal of “the young men who are rapidly 
aging?” 


Splendid Isolation 
On June 1, 1932 the State Auditing Board of 
Colorado unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing Resolution—relating to a period of a 
year and a half. 


That it is the sense of this Board that no 
requisition for expenses for trips to conventions 
or conferences outside of the State of Colorado 
by any department, board or bureau of the State 
during this biennial period expiring June 30th, 
1933, be approved by this Board. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Saturday Evening Post for August 20, 1932 carries a red-lipped 
tennis girl on the cover and a leading editorial entitled “The 
Tangle of Government,” which is here reprinted in full 
because of its discriminating and lucid presentation 
of significant material: 


At no time in many years have people been so aroused over the cost of 
government and resulting high taxes as now. But resentment, taxpayers’ strikes, 
even well-considered measures of economy, are not enough. The cutting out of 
services and reduction in the salaries of municipal, state and federal employes 
may be a necessary surgical operation, but still another and far more difficult 
kind of operative procedure is needed to reach the general governmental situa- 
tion or tangle. In addition to, or operating within, the federal and forty-eight 
state governments, we have in this country more than 3000 counties, some 
200,000 separate governing and taxing bodies, and 900,000 elective officials. 
In other words, government has got into a snarl. No amount of excitement 
over the liquor questign or even a presidential campaign alters this basic fact. 
Nothing so much matters as the way in which government, as a whole, has 
become cumbersome and tangled. 

Under the American system, final sovereignty rests with the states, and 
municipalities derive their powers from the states. Thus, the straightening out 
of the situation outlined really rests with the state legislatures. 

There are about 7500 state legislators, and the data recently gathered by 
the American Legislators’ Association, which was organized by state senators 
and representatives throughout the country in the hope of improving legislative 


conditions, show that these men and women are largely amateurs or novices at 


their all-important work. Three out of four are elected for a term of office 
including only one regular session. A typical body with 135 members will 
contain fifty who have never before sat in such an assembly, twenty-five who 
have previously been members for only one session, and not more than a dozen 
who have attended more than five sessions. 

This means that state legislatures are not permanent deliberative bodies. 
About 98 per cent are men and 2 per cent are women, very few being under 
thirty, but in legislative experience, continuity of policy, collective knowledge 
and professional standards, large numbers of them are really juveniles. Con- 
sidering that many of the sessions are for only sixty days, it really requires four 
or five sessions before a member learns the ropes and becomes acquainted with 
the intricacies of state government, not to mention its responsibilities to the 
county and local governments. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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MOONLIGHT NEAR THE WABASH 


The 1932 special session of the Indiana General Assembly, having run its constitu- 


tional course of forty days, ended its existence in this building on the night of August 15th 
at two o'clock by standard moonlight-time—twelve o'clock by legislative clock-stop ping 
time. 

This is the third capitol of the Hoosier state. The first was at Corydon, the Harrison 
County Courthouse, patterned after the general fashion of courthouses of the day. The 
second was at Indianapolis—a Greek Doric temple, surmounted by a Byzantine dome. 
The present capitol, begun in 1878 and finished a decade later, was erected on the site of 
the second. 

Years ago the Democrats erected a heroic statue of Thomas A. Hendricks in a corner 
of the State House grounds, The next Republican administration mounted a larger Oliver 
P. Morton in bronze, on a terrace of the main entrance. And there is still another corner 
left in case a third party should gain control. 
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